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made afront of yours. Captain Hooker, with his big regiment, came round
and pitched into we-uns* eend. No Gineral can fight such unfair ways as
that.* This ran counter to Jefferson Davis's prediction that Atlanta would be
to Sherman what Moscow was to Napoleon. As a forecaster Davis was
losing reputation. Atlanta was burned, not as much as Moscow, but Sherman
ordered the torch put to it.
Sherman had not intended to burn as much of Atlanta as did burn. His
chief engineer under orders wrecked all railroads in and about Atlanta,
heated the rails red-hot and twisted them around trees. .Then smokestacks
were pulled down, furnace arches broken, steam machinery smashed, holes
punched in all boilers, all devices of industrial production sabotaged out of
possible use. Battering crews knocked down walls and then put the torch to
wrecks of what had been passenger depots, freight sheds, roundhouses,
machine shops, mills, factories, a tannery, a laboratory, an oil refinery,
theatres, and all hotels but one. Before this work had begun, firebugs had set
in flame a score of buildings, General Slocum offering a reward of $500 for
the detection of any soldier involved. Public dwellings and churches were
spared, and it was not in Sherman's plans to burn the business sections of the
city. According to his chief engineer, lawless persons* without authority had
crept through back alleys and laid in ashes stores and shops. Eighteen
hundred Atlanta buildings went up in smoke.
Sherman rode into the city with an aide on November I5th near sunset
Roses still bloomed in a few gardens of fine houses and Atlanta was a quiet
city, not soothed but calm with a hint of heavy fate. The sombre red-haired
Man on Horseback was about to say, and did say later: 'Pierce the shell of
the Confederacy and it's all hollow inside/
The night held little quiet as an^engineer corps fired more fallen buildings,
as flames spread to a wrecked arsenal and shell explosions rattled the windows
of hundreds of homes where no sleepers lay to be awakened. A fire depart-
ment of soldiers straggled several hours of the night, managing to hold the
fire mainly to the downtown and industrial districts, as intended. When
Sherman rode out of the city at seven the next morning, a third, perhaps
more, of Atlanta lay in ashes.
Toward the east and southward, toward Savannah and the Atlantic Ocean,
toward a path that was to twist upward in the Carolinas, Sherman turned his '
horse. He knew this country. He had crossed many parts of it and lived in it
several years of the 1840*5. The ways of its people had been under his eye in
part when he was superintendent of the Louisiana State Military Academy.
No stranger seeing novelties was he now. So the Macon Telegraph called him
Judas Iscariot, a betrayer, a creature of depravity, a demon 'of a thousand
fiends*.